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Recommendatory Note. 


THE idea that conversions from Judaism 
are few and Jewish converts worthless is 
largely due to the want of readable and 
reliable information on the subject. I have 
been asked again and again, not only by 
lay members of the Church but by ministers 
of the Gospel, to name to them any really 
converted Jews. I am glad to be able to 
refer inquirers now to Witnesses from Israel. 
The Rev. Arnold Frank, of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Mission to Jews in Hamburg, has 
met a crying need by the issue for German 
readers of these twelve well-written sketches 
of notable converts to Christianity. They 
are only a few out of many that might have 
been given, but they cover the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and they have been well 
selected to show the power of the Gospel 
over the Jewish mind and to exhibit the 
great services rendered to the Church of 
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Christ by converted Jews. When a trans- 
lation of the sketches was suggested to 
Mrs Fleming, she readily undertook it. 
Her wide acquaintance with the current 
missionary literature of Germany, as well 
as with standard German literature, marked 
her out as admirably qualified for the task. 
Her personal acquaintance, too, with the 
greatly revered Dr Paulus Cassel, the 
subject of one of the sketches, when as a 
schoolgirl she attended the Christus Kirche 
in Berlin, helped to render her task a labour 
of love. She has produced not only an 
accurate rendering, but a remarkably idio- 
matic and delightfully readable translation. 
The little book ought to be widely circu- 
lated in the Churches, and read by all who 
in these times are looking for the solution 
of the Jewish question, which is to be found 
only in Jesus, the Divine King and Saviour 
of Israel, and of the world. 


THOMAS NICOL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
10th July 1903. 
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I. 


Isaac da Costa. 


dam on the 14th January 1798, was 

the son of Daniel da Costa, a prosper- 
ous merchant of that city, where the family 
of his mother, Rebecca Riccardo, was also 
held in high esteem. He was a descendant 
of the Marranos, those Jews of Spain and 
Portugal who for many generations, in 
order to escape persecution, conformed 
outwardly to Christianity, while following 
their own religion in secret. Towards the 
close of the sixteenth century many of 
these people emigrated to Holland and 
other European countries, where they 
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could venture openly to avow themselves 
Jews. Of Isaac’s parents, who lived a very 
retired life, only the mother held fast to 
the orthodox Jewish faith; and this faith 
as manifested by her seems never to have 
possessed any attraction for her son, The 
retiring disposition which he inherited from 
both his parents did not prevent a rapid 
development of intellectual life. Great 
gifts made learning easy to him. Already 
in his eleventh year he recited at a school 
examination Latin verses of his own com- 
position. In his fifteenth year he became 
a pupil of the Athenzeum, and at sixteen 
he celebrated, in a poem which was much 
admired, the emancipation of Holland 
from the tyranny of Napoleon. Unfor- 
tunately boditfy development did not in 
his case keep pace with intellectual ; 
delicate from childhood, he never knew 
what it was to feel perfectly well. As he 
grew to manhood he lived more and more 
in the worlds of intellect and imagination, 
that of faith was at this time all but un- 
known to him. 
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Hearing Professor van Lennep speak 
in one of his lectures of the significance 
of the Jewish race, he followed out this 
idea with eagerness. But though led in 
this way to occupy his mind more with 
matters of religion, these did not touch 
his heart, and the only result was the 
strengthening of his pride of race. Doubts 
and questions by thousands arose in his 
heart, to escape from which he created a 
religion of his own, a strange mixture of 
all sorts of ideas and theories. Only 
one thing was sure to him, the immense 
superiority of the Jewish nation over all 
others. Professor van Lennep was now again 
the means of leading him one step further. 
In a lecture on the Creation he praised the 
biblical account, as grander and more 
beautiful than any found elsewhere, and 
thus his young student was led to begin 
reading the Bible for himself. Powerfully 
impressed, almost against his will, with 
the feeling that the Scriptures were true, 
he yet found nothing there but fresh food 
for his Jewish pride. 
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His next step in advance was made 
under a fresh influence. The poetically 
gifted youth was strongly attracted by 
the works of the poet Bilderdijk, an 
earnest Christian as well as a great genius, 
and there for the first time he saw Jesus 
Christ displayed as the centre-point of 
individual and national life. This made 
the greater impression on da Costa, be- 
cause Bilderdijk was an outspoken friend 
of the Jews, and foretold blessing to the 
whole world, as the result which should 
follow Israel’s conversion to Christ. 

In 1813 Bilderdijk and da Costa became 
acquainted, and after their first meeting, 
the poet, speaking of the young man to 
his wife, said, “He will one day be famous.” 
When at a later meeting the elder man 
laid his hand in blessing on the head of 
the younger, da Costa was thrilled to the 
heart; and from that hour his feelings 
toward Bilderdijk were those of a son to 
a loving father, to whom he could reveal 
in fullest confidence his inmost thoughts 
and aspirations. He entered also into 
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close friendly relations with the inner 
circle of Bilderdijk’s disciples, many of 
whom afterwards became men of influence 
in their native land. To this circle da 
Costa’s Jewish cousin Capadose also be- 
longed. 
From this time the young author came 
more and more to the front. His poems 
found many admirers, and his other works 
much appreciation. The excitement in- 
separable from this public recognition with- 
drew for a time his attention from religious 
questions ; yet there remained in his heart 
a secret unrest which could not be stilled. 
Another new influence now came into 
his life in the person of Hannah Belmont, 
a relative of his own, and a maiden distin- 
guished no less for her beauty than for her 
intellectual gifts. The young people were 
mutually attracted, and the parents offered 
no objection to their betrothal ; only stipu- 
lating that it should be delayed until da 
Costa had taken his academical degree. 
But even the distractions of love could not 
stifle the tormenting doubts which rent his 




















soul. He sought relief in fresh literary 
efforts, planning a history of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal, with the object o 
proving that it would be for the good of 
any country that the Jews should become 
the ruling power in it. we 
In the course of preparatory studies 

for this work a book written by a con- 
verted Spanish Jew, with the title “Defence i 
of the Christian Religion,” came into his Ms 
hands; and in reading it he became con- 
vinced that the Jewish and the Christian 
































other. Bilderdijk, to whom he spoke on 
the subject, did much to deepen this im- a; 
pression, but yet his mind remained closed 
to the truth as it is in Jesus. The Man © 
of Sorrows, the Saviour of sinners, whose — 
life and death must atone also for his Se 
repelled him. He would only recognise 
_a Messiah of kingly majesty. The resist- 
ance in which he persisted, far from bring- 
ing him peace, resulted in such deep | 
depression of spirits, that he came near 
to taking his own life. Then horrified at 
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what he had almost done, he cried out in 
terror, “My God, forsake me not!” and 
as he thus prayed a vision of the Saviour 
of Israel, as described in the 53rd of Isaiah, 
passed before his soul, and brought a sense 
of peace such as he had never known 
before. But though he then tasted some- 
thing of the blessedness to be found in 
Christ, his heart was not yet surrendered. 
Bilderdijk, to whom he told all these ex- 
periences, summed up his advice in the 
words, “ Be a Christian, my son!” an utter- 
ance which he could not forget. He took 
opportunity to repeat it to his cousin 
Capadose, who, crying out, “Take care, do 
you not see how they are trying to entrap 
us?” hurried from the room. But both 
young men were too deeply impressed to 
find rest in mere flight from Christianity. 
They resolved to study the New Testament 
together in the hope of finding light ; and 
did so with great diligence. 

About this time (1821) da Costa’s 
marriage took place, and in the days 
which followed it almost seemed as if his 
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soul had found rest at last. But neither 
the loving companionship of his wife, nor 
yet increased and ever more widely re- 


cognised literary activity, could give him — 


lasting peace. 
At length he opened his heart to his 
wife, and found to his astonishment, that 


not only had she like himself been troubled 


for years past about religious questions, 
but that she had already reached the 
conclusion that only in Christ Jesus was 
salvation to be found. Thus he had by 
his side a true helpmeet, ready to walk 


loyally with him in the paths of truth and | 


righteousness, as indeed she continued to 


do throughout all their life together. But — 


though only a decision was now required 
to free him from the burden which had 
so long oppressed him, he still shrank from 
the final step. At first, consideration for his 








aged father appeared to be the motive for — 


delay ; but after the death of the latter in 


1822 the state of things remained unaltered. 


What was the hindrance? Not want of con- 
viction, for he now knew assuredly that the 
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truth was only to be found in the Christian 
religion. Pride it was which stood in the 
way. The virtuous and pious man, the 
gifted and admired poet and author, could 
not bring himself to bow his head in self- 
condemnation as a sinner before the 
Crucified One, seeking nothing but mercy 
and forgiveness, nothing but salvation at 
the foot of the accursed tree; and so he 
hesitated and held back, though living a 
life of inward torment. 

Then God appealed to him from another 
side. His cousin Capadose, having come 
to the same conviction, obeyed without 
hesitation the voice of truth, and openly 
confessed Christ, though cast off by his 
family for so doing. On learning this from 
Capadose himself, da Costa’s pride broke 
down, and the thought of his own conduct 
as contrasted with his cousin’s filled him 
with shame and humiliation. He con- 
fessed without reserve his long resistance 
to inward conviction, and with his wife 
and Capadose betook himself to Leyden, 
where Pastor Egeling received the three 

B 
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as candidates, and baptized them on the 
20th October 1822. At the close of this — 2 
day da Costa could say, “ Now I am happy, te 
and I thank God that He has permitted — Ne 
_ me to live to see this day.” The time of 
torment lay behind him. Peace of soul — 
was his, and he never afterwards lost it. 
From this hour he stood in the foremost 
rank of the soldiers of Christ and of the © 
Gospel in Holland. The miserable creed — 
of rationalism prevailed among all classes 
in Holland at this time. In 1823 da Costa 
published a pamphlet of one hundred pages, i 
entitled “ Accusations against the Spirit of | 
the Century,” exposing in a masterly way 
the evils which threatened the country, and ~ 
bade the people place Jesus Christ once _ 
more in the centre of all life—individual, 
national, scientific, political, and ecclesi- — 
astical; serving God instead of seeking — 
_ their own glory. This pamphlet exercised 
an almost incredible influence. It exposed 
all the evils of the age and boldly pointed 
out the remedy for all. The shaft struck 
home. Great excitement arose, and all 
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classes turned upon this disturber of their 
peace. The political leaders especially 
were filled with rage against da Costa, and 
ever afterwards successfully opposed his 
_ appointment to any position in the Uni- 

‘versities or in the service of the Govern- 
ment. But on the other hand his words 
awakened many sleepers, and it was chiefly 
- owing to his influence that Christianity 
again became a power in the national life 
of Holland. | | 

Da Costa had now attained to the posi- 
tion which God had meant him to fill, He 
saw it to be his task to witness for Christ 
_with tongue and pen, in the arenas of in- 
tellectual, public, and ecclesiastical life, and 
to this work he unweariedly devoted him- 
self. Many of the ablest men in Holland 
associated themselves with him, and also 
in Germany, England, France, and Swit- 
zerland, not a few of the foremost defenders 
of evangelical truth had their eyes upon 
him. To Christ, who had brought him 
salvation and peace, he never ceased to 
call, first his countrymen, then his brethren 
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of the house of Israel. He wrote many 
books on history and theology, and his 
numerous poems brought him the reputa- 
tion of the greatest poet his country had 
produced in the nineteenth century. All 
these writings were full of one spirit, wit- 
nessing for Christ in many different forms 
and ever-varying tones. A great influence 
was exercised by the Bible readings held 
in his own house, his addresses at which 
were afterwards published. He introduced 
many for the first time to the Bible, and 
taught them to read, to study, and to love 
it. His poems and his patriotism recon- 
ciled to him at length many of his enemies. 
He was even offered a reward by the 
Government for having done so much 
during dark days to arouse the spirit of 
patriotism, but this he refused. 

Strong as was his Dutch patriotism, it 
was never allowed to expel from his heart 
the love he bore to his Jewish brethren. 
He placed in a clear light before the 
Christian Church the promises for Israel 
which yet remain unfulfilled, and helped 
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the Jews themselves to understand the 
prophets. The Jews could not but recog- 
nise that his conversion to Christianity had 
not alienated him from his race-brethren. 
A Jew once said to him, “You would like 
to make all the Christians Jews, and all the 
Jews Christians.” The hope of Israel was 
ever cherished in his heart as an enlighten- 
ing and strengthening ray ; he sought their 
conversion to Christ by every means in his 
power, and to further this end aided in the 
formation of the Jewish Missionary Society 
of the Netherlands (“Niederlandische 
Vereinigung fiir Israel”). 

The widespread and _ ever-increasing 
activity of da Costa in literature, in the 
Church, and in the cause of Home and 
Foreign Missions, is the more wonderful, 
in view of the fact that he was seldom free 
from bodily pain and weakness. At last he 
was laid for a lengthened period upon a sick- 
bed, and his sufferings reached a point 
when even his physicians marvelled that he 

‘could endure them as he did. Now indeed 
was it made manifest that Christ had be- 
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come to him all in all, and that as His 
disciple he willingly followed his Master, 
bearing the cross. At this time too it 
appeared how important was the position 
he had made for himself in the country. 
Public bulletins were issued as to his con- 
dition from day to day. Many visited his 
sick-bed, and not a few received there im- 
pressions which influenced them for life. 
Seldom has a more peaceful death-bed been 
seen. With the words, “There remaineth 
a rest for the people of God,” he fell asleep 
in the arms of his friend Capadose on the 
28th April 1860. 

So to its last moment the life of this son 
of Israel bore witness to the personality 
and the power of Christ. Before da Costa 
became His disciple he remained, in spite 
of all gifts and all achievements, an in- 
wardly unhappy man, and one who exer- 
cised no real influence on his surroundings. 
Once he had surrendered himself to Christ, 
all became new. His talents developed 
harmoniously, his zeal became warm, his 
courage invincible; his strength reached 
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the height to which it was meant to attain, 
and he scattered blessing wherever his 
voice was heard, wherever his pen could 
reach. All the wealth of his Jewish nature 
became from that hour really fruitful, for 
now he lived no longer unto himself. 
With him as with the apostle Paul, the 
“love of Christ constrained” to every word 
and action which might help to bring men 
to the Saviour who was for him the begin- 
ning and end of all things. We have never 
yet heard of a Jew who remained a stranger 
to Christ leading souls to salvation, but we 
thank God for the thousands so led bya 
Paul, a da Costa, and many another son of 
Israel who had first given himself to the 
Saviour. 


LAC ie Be Act DE EE ROL, 





II. 


Dr Capadose. 


Born 1795—Died 1874. 


HOUGH by birth a Jew, I was far 

from enthusiasticabout the religion 

of my forefathers. My upbringing 

was strictly moral. I was taught to abhor 

vice, and to love that which the world calls 

virtue. Literature and science attracted 

me at an early age, and while living in the 

world and enjoying to the full all worldly 

pleasures, I found in study still greater joy 
and satisfaction. 

When still young I read Voltaire and 

Rousseau, but the terrible outcome of their 
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theories was my protection against their 
ruinous influence. 

Intended by my parents for the medical 
profession, I pursued the line of study 
necessary for this end. A rich uncle, one 
of the most celebrated physicians of 
Holland, adopted me as his son and heir, 
and for his sake I found myself kindly 

received by many highly esteemed Christian 
~ families ; whose Christianity, however, was 
a mere outward profession, without inward 
power. One true friend God permitted me 
to find among my own relations, my cousin 
da Costa. Both alike Jews and closely 
associated from our childhood, we shared 
the same views, and the same circle of 
“acquaintances. At the University of Ley- 
den, Professor Bilderdijk, a learned philo- 
sopher, and a loyal disciple of Christ, 
gathered around him in close fellowship 
a number of young students. To this 
society both my friend and I belonged, - 
and were honoured by the Professor’s 
special notice. His influence over me 
was great, and conversations with him 
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did much to turn my attention to serious 
things. 
- JT had already in my ninth year felt a 
need for prayer, and received at that time 
from my parents, at my own request, a 
prayer-book in the French and Dutch 
languages; but my heart remained un- 
touched by any real religious feeling. The 
closing words of that little book were 
“Lord, I wait for Thy salvation!” and 
that which as a child I had unthinkingly 
prayed for, God bestowed upon me in my 
later years. 

Nothing in the service of the synagogue 
appealed to me; on the contrary, the want 
of solemnity and reverence, the loud harsh - 
voices, the inharmonious singing, the use of 
a language unintelligible to the greater 
part of the audience, were so repulsive to’ 
me, that at last I altogether ceased attend- 
ing. Nor was modern Judaism any more 
attractive either to my friend or to myself. 
In this state of mind I left the University _ 
in 1818, and returned to Amsterdam, there 
to commence the practice of medicine, 
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under the guidance of my uncle, while 
living in his house. 

Surrounded as I was with all the com- 
forts of life, and in the midst of daily in- 
creasing occupation, I was yet far from 
happy at this time. I was discontented 
with my whole way of life. Thirsting for 
truth, seeking everywhere for firm founda- 
tions, it seemed to me that with even the 
most skilful physicians the exercise of 
their profession was more or less guess- 
work—an experiment rather than a science. 
My uncle was displeased, if after the day’s 
occupations, I did not give him my society 
in the evenings; so only the night hours 
were available for study. Even in these 
nightly labours I found no rest; on every 
side I beheld the same fearful emptiness ; 
I lay, though as yet I knew it not, under 
the burden and the curse of sin. 

One day, when visiting my friend da 
Costa, he showed me a letter from Pro- 
fessor Bilderdijk, closing with some verses 
of which the burden was, “ Be a Christian, 
my son!” “Take care,” I cried, “here is 
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a plot laid to convert us!” and abruptly 
leaving him, I hastened from the house. 
But a sting remained in my heart. I felt 
hurt and annoyed, both that the Professor 
should have dared to address such words 


to my friend, and that my friend himself 


did not appear to share my feelings of 
anger. From this time, however, I began 
to study the Bible for myself. My friend 
did the same, and now our conversation 
when we met turned almost invariably on 
those passages of Holy Scripture which 
had arrested our attention. The Gospel 
of Matthew astonished me by the respect 
shown in it to the Old Testament; the 
writer basing his arguments upon it and 
showing the agreement of his statements 
with things foretold by the prophets. As 
often as possible we read together in the 
New Testament, and I can never forget 
the happy hours we thus spent, as it were, 
in the presence of our heavenly Father. 
My spirit, wearied out with long fruitless 
seeking, seemed carried along by an irre- 
sistible power—it was the Father drawing 
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me to His Son. I did not yet quite realise 
what was passing within me, but I can 
remember moments of rapture when I felt 
that God was caring for me and leading 


me onwards. Once my brother surprised 


us over an open Bible and a book by Pro- 
fessor Heydick, “ Defence of the Christian — 
Religion.” Fortunately he did not notice 
the title, or all would have been discovered ; 
and in this we saw the protecting hand of 
God. Another time, in my uncle’s library, 
I came accidentally upon the works of 
Justin Martyr, which I eagerly read, and 
found there the Messianic prophecies set 
forth in order. This also I regarded as a 
divine guidance, and my soul was much 
strengthened thereby. But the deepest 
impression of all was made upon me by 
the 53rd of Isaiah, that Gospel in miniature. 
After a careful study of it doubt seemed to 
me no longer possible. The life-giving 
beams of the light of God’s Spirit kindled 
in my heart the dawn of a glorious day. 
All around me appeared new; the end 


‘and aim of my life was changed ; and my 
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-munion with the Master. _ As yet we had 
told no one of our experiences. 
YY had been thinking much of the passage 
eA in the 7th of Isaiah, “ Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, CEG. 5: fro : 


was turning over the pages of a copy of 
_ the Bible, and pointing to those very words 
in the 7th of Isaiah, he said to me, “ That 
is a dangerous passage, a weapon which 
we can never wrest from the hands of 
_ the Christians.” I was deeply moved, 
seeing here also the finger of God, and 
answered, “Why should we fear to admit 
_ what we know to be true?” By these 
various ways I was led to the conviction 
that only in Christianity was the truth to be 
found. I recognised the love with which 
Jesus Christ had loved and sought us; I 
also began to feel the sinfulness of my 
whole being, although this feeling was 
almost swallowed up in the realisation of 


the love of God. I had found Christ, the 


friend and I spent blessed hours in com- 
One day 
when coming from the 


% library, I found in the ante-room a Jewish _ 
friend of my uncle’s, a learned Rabbi. He 
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end of all my desires, the key of all 
mysteries, the Truth. 

But now I began to see the outward 
difficulties of my position, and all the ex- 
citement which I had undergone affected 
my health. My uncle sent me into the 
country for change, and my excellent 
mother accompanied me. With her I tried 
one day to talk about religion. “You 
must notice, mother,” I said, “that I read 
much in the Bible. Do you not think it~ 
possible that the prophecies have been 
already fulfilled, and that the Christians 
have right on their side?” “Those who 
do their duty as upright men and women 
are pleasing to God,” she answered. “Be- 
ware, my son, that your imagination does 
not lead you astray.” 

On my return to Amsterdam I felt the 
necessity of open confession. But how 
was I to deal such a blow to my aged 
and beloved uncle who had loaded me 
with benefits. My prayers went up un- 
ceasingly to God for help in this difficulty. 
One day my uncle read out to me from a 
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_ Hamburg newspaper an account of the __ ; 
conversion of a Rabbi to Christianity, and 
_ added the remark, “If a man takes such 
iy a step out of sincere conviction he deserves 
at least respect.” On hearing these words 
oe I sprang up, and throwing myself into my 
_-uncle’s arms, exclaimed, “Dear uncle, 
surely God Himself has led you to this 
opinion, for I am in the same position as 
that Rabbi.” My uncle was not a little 
: a startled, and did not seem to have realised 
- all the significance of my words; but as 
- for me, I felt myself in the presence of the 
~ Covenant God of my fathers, and experi- 
enced a joy and a courage hitherto un- 
known. On the next day I found it 
necessary to repeat my confession, and a 
heart-breaking time followed. My uncle 
beat his breast and cursed his fate; and 
his reproaches cut me to the heart. At 
first my family tried conciliatory measures, 
but when these failed they had recourse to 
severity. The mockery and abuse which 
I had now to endure only strengthened 
my faith in Christ ; but when one day my 
Cc 
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uncle in an outburst of rage dared to utter 
a blasphemy against Him who had become 
the object of my worship, I could keep 
silence no longer. “It is enough,” I said, 
“hitherto your insults have only touched 
myself, and God has given me patience to 
endure them, but now you blaspheme that 
which you do not know, and I declare 
before God that I will not again set foot in 
your house.” This was the beginning of 
a terrible time. My father led me one 
day into my mother’s room, as she lay ill 
and exhausted with sorrow. “See,” he 
said, “this is your work, you are the 
murderer of your mother!” I had already 
been fighting a hard battle with myself, 
and at this I lost all self-control, rushed 
from the room, and ran up and down the 
streets, not knowing whither I went. My 
steps led me to the city gate and out upon 
the bridge, and had not God’s hand re- 
strained me, who knows but that day might 
have been my last. But as I stepped upon 
the bridge suddenly a glorious rainbow 
appeared before me in the sky, reminding 
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me of the divine promises. “Thou art 
indeed the God of the everlasting Cove- 
nant!” I exclaimed; and in a moment all 
my terror was gone. Christ had said to. 
the raging sea of my feelings, “Peace! be 
still.” 

My friend da Costa, who was more inde- 
pendent of his family, and so had less to 
suffer, stood faithfully by me. We began 
to be discussed in public. There was 
mourning over us throughout all the 
Jewish community. An honourable Rabbi 
sought to lead us back to the fold. “Ina 
few days,” he said, “is the feast of the 
atonement ; I invite you to reconsider the 
resolution you have taken, and if as Jews 
you repent of it, you will then find forgive- 
ness from our God.” His zeal touched us, 
but we reminded him that only the blood 
of the Messiah can cleanse us from all sin. 
“Well, sirs,” he said, “I have done my 
duty, but I will not conceal from you that 
I praise God that I have yet found men 
who believe in the Bible.” 

Soon we found it necessary to take the 
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decisive step. We were urged at least not 
to be baptized in Holland, where my uncle 
occupied such a prominent position. But 
I feared this would appear as if I were 
ashamed of what I was doing, so we re- 
solved to seek advice from Professor 
Bilderdijk at Leyden. In September my 
friend da Costa, his like-minded wife, and 
myself journeyed thither, and were received 
with the warmest affection. At length on 
the 20th October 1822 came the longed- 
for day of our admission to the Christian 
Church. We were permitted to receive upon 
our brows the sign and seal of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, and to confess the name of 
Christ before the congregation. The pastor 
preached from Romans xi. 5, “Even so 
then at this present day there is a remnant 
according to the election by grace.” Elec- 
_ tion by grace! that is in brief the history 
of my conversion. 

On the day before our baptism we bade 
farewell to the synagogue in a letter 
addressed to the elders of the Portuguese 
Jews, wherein I testified that I remained 
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an Israelite, but one who had found the 
Messiah. 

Shortly thereafter I received a letter 
from my uncle, saying that while I could 
no longer live under his roof, he would 
not forbid me to visit him, on condition 
that I should never speak to him of my 
religious views. 

I returned to Amsterdam, where I rented 
a small house; and here, alone with my 
God, I found joy and peace passing 
understanding. 

Ln © 





III. 


Friedrich Julius 
Stahl. 


os 


N the 16th January 1902 a cen- 
() tenary was widely celebrated by 
the Conservative party in Prussia, 

journals of all shades of opinion, including 
Jewish papers, taking notice of the event. 
It was the hundredth birthday of one who 
during the past century had exercised a 
powerful influence on the political history 
of the country. The leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Represen- 
tatives laid on a grave in the Churchyard 
of St Matthias in Berlin a wreath of 
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laurel inscribed “From the Conservatives 
in the House of Representatives to their 
never-to-be-forgotten pioneer and leader, 
Dr Stahl—16th January 1802-1902.” 

He who was thus honoured was a son 
of Israel, a proselyte, who in his day 
was one of the foremost standard-bearers 
of the Cross among the German people. 
He was born at Munich, the son of 
orthodox Jewish parents, and his father, 
a banker of that city, brought him up in 
strictest Jewish fashion. The Jews of 
Bavaria were then still subject to many 
restrictions, and Friedrich Julius Stahl was 
the first Jewish pupil ever admitted to the 
Munich Gymnasium. A new world was 
here opened to the young scholar, and 
there was much in it which attracted him. 
When in 1813 the war of emancipation 
broke out, it was a grief to him that he 
was too young to join the ranks of the 
defenders of his country. Not only did 
the patriotism of his new surroundings 
lay strong hold upon him; the spirit of 
Christianity, whose influence he felt on 
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every side, affected him no less. Especially 
was this the case when he came to study 
under the pious Professor Thiersch in the 
Philological Institute, from which he 
graduated in 1817. While deeply im- 
pressed by his intercourse with this good 
man, the perusal of Schiller’s works still 
further awakened him to the consideration 
of many serious questions. Christianity 
commended itself to him as the highest 
spiritual power, but it was the Protestant 
form alone in which it thus appealed to 
him. To Roman Catholicism, the religion 
of the Bavarian Government, he remained 
all his life in strenuous opposition. At 
the age of seventeen he came to a decision, 
and was baptized in his native town in 
1819. His father was furiously angry and 
threatened at first to disown him; but 
being compelled to recognise that the step 
had been taken from sincere conviction, he 
gradually became reconciled. The young 
Christian was not content to enjoy alone 
the inheritance which he had won, but, 
constrained by a holy zeal, he strove to 
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bring his family to the same treasure- 
house. Before long the earnest desire of 
his heart was fulfilled, in seeing both his 
parents, with his seven brothers and sisters, 
all received into the Church of Christ. 
When Stahl entered on University life 
his first intention was to devote himself to 
theology; but he ultimately turned his 
attention to political economy, which he 
studied in Wurzburg, Erlangen, and Heidel- 
berg. In Erlangen, his Christian knowledge 
was enlarged, and his spiritual life deepened, 
under the influeuce of Professor Krafft,— 
“the most apostolic man I have ever 
known.” He also took an active part in 
athletics and all the various phases of 
student life. In 1826 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and in 1827 
became a tutor in the University of Munich: 
In the same year he published his first 
book on Roman Law. Several other 
works following this were received with 
great appreciation, made their mark at 
the time, and are to this day recognised 
as authoritative in the departments to 
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which they belong. He now also began 
to let his voice be heard in public. The 
Protestant Church of Bavaria was sorely 
oppressed by a Jesuit Ministry.. Stahl 
stood forth in her defence and started a 
“movement to secure for her greater free- 
dom. As her champion he was elected a 
member of Parliament, and there fear- 
~ lessly espoused her cause. In revenge the 
_ Ministry took from him the Chair of 
Public Law which he then held, giving 
him instead one of less importance. Stahl, 
however, was not to be thus intimidated, 
_ but continued to make even fiercer attacks 
on his opponents. Thus he drew on him- 
self the attention of Protestants throughout 
all Germany, and especially of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, who immediately on 
his accession to the throne as Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. called Stahl to Berlin, where 
he was appointed to a Professorship of 
Law and Philosophy. Here and now began 
the most important and influential period 
of his life. He soon became known as 
the man who beyond all others in his day 
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was to influence the course of public life 
in Prussia. His lecture-room was crowded 
from day to day, and that not only by 
students; men of weight and position 
formed no small part of his audience. The 
clear diction, the accurate logic, the sober 
earnestness, the glowing patriotism which 
could not rest until land and people, con- 
stitution and kingdom, should be built up 
on the firmest possible’ foundation, made 
an ineffaceable impression on the minds of 
his hearers. When in the revolutionary 
year 1848 all law and order in Prussia 
were threatened with upheaval, Stahl 
stepped into the foremost rank of those 
who did battle for throne and altar. And 
it was not merely his great learning or 
his keen-sighted statesmanship which drew 
all eyes upon him in this crisis, but the 
obvious devotion with which he threw 
himself heart and soul into the service of | 
the highest principles. 

So it came about that he soon became 
the acknowledged head of the Conserva- 
tive party in Prussia, and was known in 
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the Church as a leading spirit among 
those who upheld the ancient landmarks, 
Two of his watchwords were well known 
to both friends and foes, and of the latter 
‘he had ever more than of the former. 
One was “Authority, not Majority,’ and 
the other “Science must turn back ”—this 
last in the sense that she must turn to 
the revelation of Holy Scripture if she 
would really be useful to man. For these 
principles he fought in the University, in 
Parliament, and in the Courts of the 
Church of which he was a member; and 
as he fought he gathered thousands to 
his side. For twenty years he was per- 
mitted to do this great work in Prussia, 
before his death on the 1oth August 1861. 
Not one of his party could adequately fill 
the place which he left vacant. No doubt 
he made many mistakes when he tried 
to explain how his principles should be 
worked out in practical life. He lacked 
often a clear perception of existing circum- 
stances, which could not be altered by the 
strictest following out of hard and fast 
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t ne So eel was eS not only 
by his opponents, but also by many of 2 
his friends. But the nobility of his | 
Coane and his eager contention that 


_ tiny, must be the ae bee in mei 5 
relation of life, remain as a lesson to 

who would give efficient support to state a 
or society, to throne, church, or science. ve 
In these things Friedrich Julius Stahl, the 
Hebrew Protestant Christian, has left us _ 
a notable example. 


Lic. J. F. A. DE LE Ro. 





IV. 


Professor A. Neander. 


HE subject of our present sketch, a 

| Master in Israel, was the founder 

of a new epoch in the under- 

standing of the historical development of 
the kingdom of God. 

David Mendel, afterwards to be known 
as Johann August Wilhelm Neander, was 
born of Jewish parents at Gottingen on — 
the 17th January 1789. At an early age 
he came to Hamburg and attended the 
“Johanneum” there. From this educa- 
tional institution he graduated brilliantly, 
and on 30th April 1805 delivered a vale- 
dictory address on “ The Emancipation of 
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the Jews.” Already as a schoolboy he 
had recognised the truth of the Gospel, 
and felt its power; and on the 16th 
February 1806 he openly confessed Christ 
in the Church of St Catherine in Ham- 
burg. At his baptism he adopted the 
name Neander (new man), and truly his 
life bore witness that in Christ Jesus he 
had become a new creature. 

He now studied theology, and in 1810 
settled in Heidelberg as a tutor. In the 
following year he became a Professor there, 
and two years later, on the recommenda- 
tion of his former teacher, Schleiermacher, 
received the appointment of Professor of 
Church History in the University of 
Berlin. 

This youngest of the German Uni- 
versities raised itself with unexampled 
rapidity to the foremost rank both in 
science and literature, through its highly 
gifted Professors, such as Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and Marheineke in Theology ; 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling in Philosophy ; 
Bockh and Lachman in Classic Archzo- 
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logy; Savigny and Eichhorn in Juris- 


_ prudence; Bopp in Philology; Ritter in 


Geography ; and Ranke in History. To 
these names may be added as graduates 
of the University, the brothers Humboldt, 


the brothers Grimm, and other celebrities. 


Such a brilliant constellation of genius 
can hardly be equalled in the history of 
any other University. 

Neander’s class- room was_ always 
crowded ; and he was at once the most 
popular and the most efficient, the most 
respected and the most beloved Professor 
of this great University during its first 
half century. His love embraced all 
humanity. Truth and righteousness were 
the goal on which he ever kept his eye. 
While Jesus Christ was to him the highest 
revelation of-a holy and merciful God, 
the source of redemption and of the sal- 
vation of the world, He was also the 
central point of history, the innermost 
sanctuary of the moral universe. In 
Church History especially he traced every- 
where the guiding power of Christ, calling 

D 













it “a continual commentary on the parable 
of the leaven, which, silently working, 
should gradually leaven the whole mass 
of mankind.” 





became indeed a book of instruction and 
"edification, a fruitful garden of God. And- : 
therefore he has been called with truth a 
the father of the Church of the rikictoen eld 
century. We have also a Life of Jesus — ae 
from his pen, the best that has yet been 
written. As in the preface to this work — 
he adopts the words of Anna Maria von 
Schurman, that the life of a Christian is a 
the best picture of the life of Christ, so 
he ever sincerely strove to follow His 
great example. And by God’s grace he es 
succeeded well. ee ar 
“There was in the otherwise almost. 2 
comical appearance of this man something 
peculiarly lovable, a purity and simplicity, ae 
“a childlikeness in regard to all worldly 
things, an unreserved surrender to the 
holiest, so that he passed as with closed 
eyes through the streets of the capital and 
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through the turmoil of theological dis- 
putes” (Julian Schmidt). And yet he did 
not seclude himself from worldly affairs. 
He had ever a quick insight into what 
was advantageous or the reverse; he was 
interested in all that went on around him ; 
each one found in him what he required— 
comfort, warning, or encouragement. His 
friends sought his society, and in conversa- 
tion with him they often recovered some 
thread they had lost in their own work. 
His students loved him as a father; many 
_ sought his dwelling, there to receive spiritual 
help and nourishment. Though he never 


married, his abode, shared by his like- 


minded sister Hanna, was a true home. 
He had an open ear and wise counsel 
for all who came to seek his advice; and 
from the glimpses which they got of his 
_ private life every visitor must have learned 
something of what it meant to belong to 
Christ. The earnest desire to be nothing 
in himself, but to be and do all through 
_ Christ, was always evident. He pointed 
out to many the way of salvation. To 
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him, Professor though he was, Christianity 
was no mere system of theology, but a 
new life, the saving power of God. 

His piety was deeply rooted in the 
person and the Gospel of Christ, who was 
also the foundation-stone of his theology ; 
and therein lay the irresistible charm of 
his lectures for every earnest-minded 
student, and the edifying character of all 
his writings. But Christ was to him even 
more than all this. He was the ideal of 
his life, the constant theme of his con- 
versation. To all his friends he spoke of 
Him “from whom all good gifts come, 
and who has promised ever to be near 
to the broken and the contrite heart”; 
urging them, instead of following their 
own understanding, to yield themselves 
in childlike trust to Jesus and be led by 
Him. In one of his letters we read as 
follows : “God so loved you that He gave 
His only begotten Son for you, that you 
might have the eternal life which is for — 
you such an unquestionable certainty. He 
has not spared His own Son but delivered 
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Him up for you, and shall He not with 
Him freely give you all things. Who 
shall lay anything to your charge since 
God in Christ hath justified you? - Who 
shall condemn you since Christ has died 


for you, and is ever at the right hand of 


God making intercession for you? These 
are not my words but the words of the 
Almighty God spoken directly to you in 
His holy Scriptures.” Not only Neander’s 
words but also his actions were regulated 
by the precepts of his Master. He lived 
quietly amidst the turmoil of the great 
city, but was always ready to come for- 
ward in public when it was a question 


of supporting the cause of Christ. He 


gave several lectures to further the in- 
terests of the Prussian Bible Society, and 
with his utmost strength supported Foreign 
Missions as well as all philanthropic under- 
takings. No needy one ever appealed to 
him in vain. If he were short of money 
himself at the time, he would take a valu- 
able book and pawn it, that he might be 
able to give to him that asked. When in 
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1842 the great fire in Hamburg destroyed a 
large part of the city, he contributed 1,000 
thalers towards the fund for relieving the 
sufferers. And much more he did which 
was never known, and never will be in 
this world. Can we wonder that such a 
man was loved and honoured by all who 
came in contact with him? The largest 
lecture hall could not contain the crowds 
which thronged to hear him on every 
opportunity. His house was a favourite 
meeting-place not only for his students, 
but for Professors and preachers, such as 
Strauss, Twesten, Schelling, Ritter, Ranke, 
and that hero of the German pulpit, 
Krummacher. 

So Neander lived and taught in Berlin, 
where also he was called in later years to 
show his power of endurance, for during 
the last years of his life he was almost 
totally blind. No murmur or complaint 
issued from his lips, but he continued 
faithfully doing his duty to the end.. On 
the last day of his life he dictated the 
closing pages of his Church History. It 
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was the 14th July 1850. In the evening 
he said to his sister, “I am tired, come let 
us go home;” and a few hours later, it 
was granted to him to end his pilgrimage, 
to enter into the joy of his Lord, into his 
Father’s house. How many must have 
greeted him there who owed it to him that 
they had found everlasting life. 

His earthly remains rest in the Jeru- 
salem Churchyard in Berlin. 

Funeral sermons were preached, among 
others, by Dr F. Strauss and Dr Krum- 
macher. The latter described him as “one 
of the noblest of the noble in the kingdom 
of God, the youngest of the fathers of the 
Church, of whom it might be said as of 
the apostle John, ‘ This disciple shall not 
die.’” 

K. KUNERT. 








Adolf Philippi. 


¥ 






“VHE subject of the following sketch, 
a prominent representative of the __ 
_ Lutheran Church in the past — 
century, was a son of Israel to whom the 
righteousness which is of God through 
_ faith in Jesus Christ had become the law 
of his life. 
Friedrich Adolf Philippi, born in Berlin — 
in 1809, was the son of a prosperous Jewish - 
banker. The family kept up all religi- 
‘ous customs, but were otherwise strongly BAY 
inclined towards the paths of emancipation 
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in which Moses Mendelssohn had begun 
to lead his fellow-Jews. And so the boy 
was sent to a Christian school, where he 
was even allowed to receive religious in- 
struction. There he heard that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. 
When he repeated this at home, it was 


‘emphatically contradicted ; yet the question, 
_ Who is Jesus? haunted the boy even at 


his play. The great national events of 
these years, and the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of the Reformation in 1817, made 


also a deep impression on his mind ; while 


the Jewish religious instruction which he 


received at twelve years of age, and the 


worship of the synagogue, left his heart 
cold. At the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, 
which he entered in his thirteenth year, 
Christian influences worked still more 
strongly upon him; especially through 
intercourse with his cousin Jacobi, who- 
had been converted to Christianity, and 
who as a teacher in the school gave him 
private lessons in mathematics. At first 
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indeed he was prejudiced against this 
_ relative, having heard it said in his father’s 
house that Jews never became Christians 
except from motives of gain; and this 
accusation he brought forward at his first 
interview with his cousin. “You only did 
it for the sake of your career.” Jacobi 


schoolboy to read the New Testament, 
which he said had been the only cause 
of his becoming a Christian. About the 
same time one of his companions gave 
him a book, “The Chimes” (Glockentine), 
by Dr Strauss, which was then very 
popular, and which upheld the Christian 


sinners with such power, that both old 
and young in great numbers, forsaking 
the rationalism which was devastating the 
Church, learned anew to seek salvation in 
the mercy of Christ. These same Chimes 
rang so powerfully in the heart of young 
Philippi, that he began regularly to at- 
tend the church where Strauss preached. 
Deeply moved by what he heard, he 





earnestly defended himself, and urged the 
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sought an interview with the preacher, 
to whom he expressed his desire to be- 
come a Christian. The experienced man, 
however, feared that the fifteen-year-old 
schoolboy spoke under the influence of a 
mere passing excitement. He therefore 
refused his request, explaining to him that 
at his age he ought not to take such a 
serious step without the knowledge of his 
parents, and thus giving him time for con- 
sideration, and to prove the steadfastness 
of his resolution. Philippi went home with 
a troubled heart, believing that his parents 
would certainly disinherit him if he be- 
came a Christian, and not yet feeling 
himself strong enough for this sacrifice. 
But he no longer found any satisfaction 
in the Jewish religion, and passed the next 
few years in a state of unrest and anxiety. 
At eighteen he entered the University, 
where he studied philology, and in 1830 
took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy. 
He also attended theological lectures, 
especially those of the eminent Church 
historian Neander, who had been himself 
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a Jew, but was now an earnest and out- 
spoken confessor of Christ. The purity 
of life which he saw in this man was the 
means of influencing him strongly towards 
obedience to the truth. Neander intro- 
duced the young man to the Epistles of 
St Paul, which convinced his mind that 
the Cross of Christ, which had become a 
stumbling-block to the Jews, was in reality 
the power of God; that Jesus Christ had 
been made unto men Wisdom, Righteous- 
ness, Salvation, and Redemption; that 
through Him all sin was wiped out, the 
wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles 
broken down; and that He had become 
peace for us all. Deeply moved by these 
ideas, he went again to Strauss, by whose 
preaching he was still greatly impressed, 
desiring further instruction. Strauss re- 
ceived him kindly, and from his lips 
Philippi now heard for the first time the 
Saviour’s invitation, “Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” At these words he 
seemed to see before him the open arms 
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of the Peace-bringer; but yet he lacked 
resolution to throw himself into them, be 
the cost what it might. 

To escape if possible from this unhappy 
state of mind, he left Berlin for Leipzig in 
1829. There he tried to confine his 
thoughts to the study of philology, but 
found it impossible. Strauss had intro- 
duced him to Professor Lindner, through 
whomagain he became acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Hahn, whose preaching had even then 
begun to deal the death-blow to rational- 
ism in Leipzig. In the homes of these two 
Professors and in that of Pastor Zehme in 
a neighbouring village he was ever kindly 
received, and here began for him the 
morning of a glorious day, when the light 
of Jesus Christ shone full upon his soul. 
On the day after Christmas he was 
baptized, making confession of his faith 
before his spiritual fathers, Lindner, Hahn, 
Zehme, and the excellent son of the latter: — 
“We have found Him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 
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His parents had long been aware of his 
leanings toward Christianity, but had always 
hoped that the final step would not be taken. 
Now, when they heard of his baptism, he 
was, as he himself expresses it, “cut off from 
the circle of his nearest and dearest.” 
They did not indeed entirely disown him, 
nor did they disinherit him as they had . 
threatened to do, but he was shut out 
from their society. When in Berlin he had 
to live by himself in a detached part of 
the house, and not till many years after- 
wards was he permitted to enter the family 
apartments. His father and mother re- 
mained to the end unreconciled, but several 
other relatives followed his example, one, 
a young cousin, bringing with her an 
intimate friend whom Philippi afterwards 
married. 

On concluding his University course he 
became a teacher, first in a private academy 
in Dresden, and afterwards at the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium in Berlin. While there, 
Professor Hengstenberg persuaded him to 
pursue the study of theology with the 
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view of obtaining a University appoint- 
ment. Accordingly he began in 1837 to 
give lectures on theological subjects in 
Berlin. With the clear understanding of 
Protestant Christian truth to which he had 
now attained, his aim was to convince his 
hearers that “Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” This he constantly affirmed in 
words that had no uncertain sound ; but it 
must be admitted that his appeals were 
made more to the intellect than to the 
heart or the conscience. The same dis- 
tinction was observable in his writings, the 
first of which, on “ Active Obedience to 
Christ,” was the means of procuring him a 
call to Dorpat in 1847. There he exer- 
cised great influence over the students and 
took part manfully in the struggle of the 
Lutherans against the encroachments of 
the Russian Church. 

In 1851 he accepted a call to Rostock, 
where he helped greatly towards the victory 
over rationalism in the Archduchy. His 
book, “ The Teaching of Faith,” did much 
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‘to create a prentey respect for the Lutheran 
_ creed among other Churches, a service 
which was heartily recognised by all ; 
= pranches of the ‘Lutheran’ Church, ‘in’. > ja 
_ Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and byt: 
ps Russia.” iA a 
Ei For many years he suffered from a 
weakness of the heart, which in 1882 
increased to an alarming extent. The 
sick-bed became to him a place of testing 
and purifying, where his faith shone forth 
_ triumphantly. His constant prayer was, 
_ “Christ, Thou Lamb of God, that takest 
away the sin of the world, have mercy on 
me,” and in praying thus he found the 
greatest comfort. Shortly before his death Me 
he bore this testimony: “I shall obtain © 
entrance into heaven because I have never 
trusted in the rags of my own righteous- 
ness, but only in the merits of my glorious 
4 Saviour. I have confessed Jesus in my 
life, and in death I will yet confess Him, 
This is my dying testimony, that before 
God there is no merit save only in the 
_ righteousness of Jesus Christ.” 
E 
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On the 29th of August 1882 he fought 
his last fight. He prayed much, ever and 
anon crying out, “Have mercy, Thou Son 
of God, have mercy!” Then he looked 
steadfastly upward and said, “ How beauti- 
ful, how beautiful!” His last words were 
“Have mercy!” ere he fell asleep and 
entered into peace. 
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R. Haim Herschell. 


HAIM HERSCHELL, father of 

R Lord Herschell, the former Lord 
@ Chancellor of England, was one 

of the most pious and energetic men of 
the nineteenth century. He was the third 
of the ten sons of a Jew in Strzelna near 
Thorn, and was born in 1807. His parents 
were orthodox Jews, and strove to bring 
up their children in the religion of their 
fathers. While Haim was yet a boy he 
felt the working of God’s Spirit in his 
heart; and on a day of atonement he 
was found weeping in great distress, be- 
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cause his people had no longer either 
priest, altar, or sacrifice, and consequently 
there could be no forgiveness of sins. 
His sense of the holiness and justice of 
God grew with his years, and with it grew 
also the sense of his own sinfulness. He 
sought to still the trouble of his soul by 
prayer, by the study of the Talmud, and 
by committing to memory portions of the 
Bible, until warned by a friendly Rabbi 
to desist from such useless endeavours, 
Coming some years later to Berlin, his 
faith was undermined by the modern ideas 
which surrounded him there, but this 
brought him no nearer to Christianity. 
He was on the contrary much shocked by 
the conversion of an acquaintance. Berlin 
appearing to him a dangerous place, he 
left it and went to Hamburg with the 
desire of proceeding if possible to London. 
On the way thither a gentleman who gave 
him a seat in his carriage for a part of 
the journey was so pleased with him that 
he offered him letters of introduction to 
friends in London. For some years after 













this he led a wandering life, returning from 
London to Berlin, and thence to Paris. 
While there the death of his mother ¥ 
threw him into a state of unhappiness, ee 
from which neither prayers nor alms- 
giving could give him any relief. Having 
occasion at this time to purchase some nie 
article in a shop, he read upon the paper ae 
in which it was wrapped, the beatitudes ae 
_ from the fifth chapter of Matthew ; among aie 
the rest, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for er 
_ they shall be comforted.” He did not 
know that these words were from the 
New Testament, but would gladly have 
- read the book in which they were to be 
found. A few days afterwards, in the 
house of a friend, a copy of the New 
_ Testament fell into his hands ; and turning 
. Bis over its pages, the well-remembered words 
caught his eye. He borrowed the book 
and read it eagerly, but found a stumbling- 
block in the constant recurrence of the 
name of Jesus. Deeply moved by it 
nevertheless, he now resolved to read 
carefully the Old Testament, and in doing 
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so recognised that both were animated by 
the same spirit, and saw that it was at 
least possible that Jesus might be the 
promised Messiah. After a long struggle 
he at length brought himself to pray in 
the name of Jesus for peace to his soul, 
and soon was able to exclaim, “My Lord, 
my God, I believe that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Redeemer, the King of Israel who was 
sacrificed for our sins; for His sake be 
merciful to me and give me peace.” Im- 
mediately his prayer was answered; he 
felt that his sins were forgiven ; the peace 
of God filled his heart; he knew himself 
to be, through faith in Jesus, a blessed 
child of God. 

Having himself found salvation, his 
earnest desire was that his brothers should 
also be brought to a knowledge of the 
truth; and it was granted to him to lead 
to the Saviour, not only five of his 
brothers, but also many other relatives. 
His labours were many and fruitful of 
blessing. He was baptized in England, 
and soon afterwards founded a Home for 
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Jewish inquirers, where during the first year 
and a half of its existence more than a 
hundred sought refuge. After having served 
with much acceptance several congregations 
in different places, Trinity Chapel in the 
west of London was built for him in the 
year 1845. Here Herschell laboured for 
twenty years. Associated with the Chapel 
were a Home for Jews, a largely attended 
Sabbath-school, and many other philan- 
_ thropic undertakings. Even these failed 
to exhaust his energies. He did much 
literary work, and undertook many long 
journeys on behalf of the Jewish Mission, 
and other interests of the Kingdom of 
Christ. For example, he was the means 
of forming in Paris a Society for the Dis- 
tribution of Christian Literature, having 
already helped to start a similar Society 
in London; and he was one of the 
founders of the “British Society for Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among the Jews.” 
A chosen vessel for the service of the 
Lord, he brought blessing to many, both 
Jews and Christians. In 1845 he received 
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a Polyglot Bible in eight languages as a 
token of gratitude from sixty Hebrew 
Christians in various parts of the world, 
among whom was Dr First, whom he 
baptized. 

Herschell died on the 14th of May 
1864. A very long procession accom- 
panied his weary body to its last resting- 
place. Among the mourners were five 
hundred policemen, for whom he had held 
a weekly Bible-class. 

Those who knew him testified that he 
was a man full of love to Christ, as well 
as to all mankind, both Jews and Chris- 
tians ; and one who might have said with 
the apostle Paul, “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A. FRANK, 


H. A. Kalkar. 


} T N the year 1884 a meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance was held in 
‘Copenhagen, Protestant Christians 
from all parts of the world coming together 
in unity of faith and love. The venerable 
Eatin who presided over this great 
_ assembly, Deve. H. ) Kalkear, was a 
_ Hebrew Christian. The writer, who had 
_ the privilege of being Dr Kalkar’s guest 
on the occasion, was irresistibly reminded 
of the ancient days when the Jewish 
apostles stood at the head of the Christian 
_ community which they had themselves 
gathered together; and at the same time 
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the present seemed to him a prophetic | 
picture of the future, when Israel, converted 
to Christ, shall take her stand in front of 
all other nations, calling upon all to join — a 
in the praise of their common Saviour. ; 3 
Dr Kalkar was born in Stockholm in 
1803. His parents belonged to an esteemed et 
Jewish family in Altona. The father, at 
the time of his death in 1812, occupied a . 
prominent position in the Jewish com- 
munity of Eschwege in Hesse Cassel. One 
of Kalkar’s brothers was a well-known _ 
Talmudist and Hebrew poet. After his : eh 
father’s death, C. H. A. Kalkar came to rh 
live with his uncle, a lawyer of good posi- 
tion in Copenhagen, who gave him an 
excellent education, | ae 
Exceptional abilities enabled him at the 
age of seventeen to enter the University, — 
where he commenced to study law. In- 
tercourse with Christian society raised 
questions in his mind which interfered 
with the satisfaction he had hoped to find 
in study, and after a period of inward 
struggle, he found refuge in Jesus Christ, 





in whose name ‘he was baptized by Bishop 
tales in, 1823.) a 
mu tie then studied theology — and _philo- 
-sophy, and having finished his University 
- course, ‘spent sixteen years teaching in 
various High Schools. ‘During that period 
he published valuable works on several 
books of the Old Testament, and also on — 
- the Reformation in Denmark, as well asa 
. i much-prized manual of devotion: In 1836. 
he received the degree of Doctor of Theo- 
logy. In Odensee, where he was settled 
_ for some time, he enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of several earnest pastors, and 
through intercourse with them the desire 
arose in his mind to become himself a 


pastor. Being appointed to a country 


_ parish near Copenhagen, he continued for 
‘twenty-five years through preaching and 
pastoral visitation to influence many souls 

_ for good, and received from his people on 

the occasion of his semi-jubilee unmistak- 
able proofs of their gratitude. Soon after 
this event, feeling his strength no longer 

equal to the demand upon it, he resigned 
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his charge, and in retirement devoted him- 
self again to literary work. Among the 
principal fruits of his labour at this time 
may be mentioned the new translation of 
the Bible (now known as the Church Bible), 
in which he was associated with two other 
divines, and “Life Pictures from the History 
of the Kingdom of God.” The most im- 
portant work: of his later years, however, 
was the service he rendered to the mission- 
ary cause. In 1871 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Danish Missionary Society, 
which under his guidance made great 
progress both at home and abroad. By 
the Conferences which he instituted, and 
to which he invited women as well 
as men, he succeeded in awakening 
throughout the country a new interest in 
missions. His pen also did good service 
in the same cause, his “ History of Missions 
to the Heathen” having been translated 
into German. Nor were his own people 
Israel forgotten. The first really useful 
history of Jewish missionary work was 
written by him, and also translated into 
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German, under the title “Israel and the 
Church.” 

A man of wide Christian sympathies, he 
sought intercourse, chiefly through the 
Evangelical Alliance, with Protestant 
Christians in many lands, and did much 
to bring about a juster appreciation of 
the state of Church affairs in Denmark. 
Through his theological journal he en- 
deavoured to heal the divisions among 
Protestants in his own country, and did 
much to lessen the bitterness of their 
opposition to each other. He sought 
peace even with those who differed from 
him, and in his house representatives of 
many parties met on a friendly footing. 

His home life with his wife, Dorothea 
Tryde, and his children was exceptionally 
happy. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Queen Caroline Amalia, who corresponded 
regularly with him. Even in old age he 
retained a wonderful freshness of spirit, as 
was recognised by all who came in contact 
with the venerable octogenarian on the 
occasion of the Evangelical Alliance meet- 
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ing. In 1886 he became suddenly and 
| “seriously ill, and the end came very 
quickly. As long as the power of speech — 
_ remained he continued to praise the good- — 
ness of God so visibly manifested through- _ 
out his life. His last night on earth was E 
spent in unceasing prayer, and the repeti- 
tion of texts of Scripture. int 
In the morning he passed peacefully 
away, his last words, addressed to his Le 
beloved wife, being, “Many thanks, I am 
‘so comfortable.” His death aroused uni- _ 
versal sympathy, and was mourned from _ ‘ 
the palace to the cottage. Bishop Fog at 
his grave thanked the Lord for all that He a 
had done for Denmark through him who — 
was now laid to his rest. Throughout the 
_ Christian Church his memory remains as a__ 
_ witness that God has not forsaken Israel, 

but is yet calling her to a work of blessing 
in His Kingdom. : 


Lic To. (ALD LE Rol. 
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VIII. 


Professor Carl Paul 
Caspari. 


this chapter, Norway found one of 

her most eminent witnesses for Christ 
and defenders of Scripture truth during the 
nineteenth century. 

Carl Paul Caspari was born of Jewish 
parents in the year 1814. His father was 
a merchant in Dessau, a town made famous 
by Moses Mendelssohn, and in which the 
influence of this great man made itself 
felt throughout the whole Jewish com- 


| the son of Israel whose name heads 
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munity. A Jewish educational institution 
which was established there, endowed by 
and named after Prince Franz of Dessau, 
acquired a reputation which attracted many 
Christian scholars to share its advantages. 
In the preaching of the synagogues the 
German language was used—at that time 
an unheard-of innovation ; and the religious 
teaching in all the schools was given 
entirely in the modern spirit. All this had 
a great influence in moulding the character 
of Caspari. In 1834 he went to Leipzig to 
study Oriental languages at the University. 
Here he read the Old Testament, but 
found in it only what he had been taught 
to look for ; the New Testament he did not 
know at all. 

He was inspired by a strong feeling of 
duty, expressed in the words which he 
carved on his desk, “ I can, because I ought,” 
but soon became convinced that his will 
was but a feeble instrument. At this time 
his former school-companion, Graul, who 
afterwards became the well-known Presi- 
dent of the Missionary Society of Saxony, 
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was his true friend and adviser, and re- 
commended him to study the New Testa- 
ment. On first opening it, his attention 
was arrested by the account of the perse- 
cution of the apostle Paul by the Jews. 
Feeling convinced that what he read was 
historical truth, he was induced to look 
further into it; and turning to the Gospels 
was deeply impressed with what he found 
there concerning Jesus. The thought 
entered his mind that perhaps in Jesus he 
too might find help in the perplexities that 
were troubling his soul. His own words, 
speaking of these experiences long after, 
were, “I came to Him as to my only 
Saviour, just as in the days of His flesh 
others came to Him and found refuge.” 
Pastor Wolff of Leipzig, and Franz De- 
litzsch (afterwards the celebrated Pro- 
fessor), as well as Graul, gave him true 
sympathy and help in this time of struggle ; 
and as the young man was sincere in his 
search for truth, the battle soon ended in 
victory. On Easter Sunday 1838 he re- 
ceived baptism at the hands of Pastor 
F 
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Zehme, the same who had formerly bap- 
tized Friedrich Adolf Philippi. 

He was now no longer satisfied with his 
former studies, but turned his attention 
to theology and especially to the study 
of the Old Testament. On finishing his 
University course, he occupied himself for 
a time with private study, and wrote dur- 
ing this period a commentary on Obadiah, 
as well as the first part of an Arabic 
Grammar which is a standard work to this 
day, and has been translated into several 
languages. He declined a call to the 
University of Konigsberg on the ground 
that he desired to find employment in a 
Lutheran educational institution. In 1847 
he obtained his desire, being called to the 
University of Norway at Christiania, and 
there he grew to his full strength as a 
theologian. He studied and wrote upon 
several books of the Old Testament, and 
rendered great service in the preparation 
of the new revised version of the Bible in 
Norwegian, which is now in use in all the 
churches. A question as to the authority 
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of the Apostles’ Creed, raised by Grund- 
vig, which caused much agitation in the 
northern Protestant Churches, led him to 
undertake a thorough investigation into 
the history of this ancient confession. The 
result he arrived at was, that while this 
creed in all its fundamentals dated back 
to the time of the apostles, it had only 
grown to its present form through the 
experience of the early Christian Churches ; 
and that therefore Holy Scripture alone 
has always been and must always be the 
standard by which all the teaching of the 
Church is to be judged, even the Apostles’ 
Creed itself, which Grundvig had sought to 
make almost the foundation of Christianity. 
At the same time, though this creed has 
not always had exactly the same form, and 
does not contain any direct word of Jesus 
Christ, it undoubtedly represents the be- 
lief of the original Christian Church, and 
no one can call himself a Christian who 
repudiates it as the confession of his faith. 

Caspari’s labours received abundant re- 
‘cognition. Erlangen gave him the degree 
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of Doctor of Theology; many learned 
societies elected him to their honorary 
membership ; and both Swedish and Nor- _ 
wegian orders were bestowed upon him. : 

To his own people the Jews he remained 
ever faithful, and raised a powerful and 
eloquent voice in the cause of Jewish 
Missions. In 1865 he became President of 
the Jewish Missionary Society of Norway, __ 
and later was appointed a Director of the Fe 
Central Society of the Lutheran Church 
at Leipzig. ph 

His lecture on Jewish Missions delivered _ oe 
to the Students’ Missionary Society at 
Christiania in 1891 deserves special men- 
tion. In it he handles four points in the _ 
form of question and answer. (1.) Are 
Jewish Missions necessary? Ams. Yes; 
because without them the great majority E 
of Jews would never hear the Gospel. 
(2.) By whom should they be carried on? — 
Ans. In the present circumstances of the __ 
Church (the Lutheran), this must be done 
by independent societies of believing - 
Christians, who should employ proselytes — 























as well as Christians in the work. (3.) 
How are they to be conducted? Ans. 
Christian truth should be presented to_ 
- the Jews, not by argument, which pro- 







& Usiand to them the way of Pauedon to 
this end books may also be made use of. 
eee (4.) How are converts to be treated? 
Ans. Where possible they should be left in 
oo their original surroundings, that they may 
act there as leaven ; but much must depend 
on the special circumstances of each case. 
Ideas of a reconstructed Jewish nation 
found no favour with him, and yet he held 
fast to the hope of a glorious future for 
Israel. In 1891 he had the pleasure of 
__ordaining the first Norwegian Jewish 
missionary. 
In 1892 he fell asleep, after a life full of | 
bs blessing and fruitful work for the Church io 
of Christ. Professor Bang calls him “the oy 
teacher of all Scandinavia,” and testifies 
that his death was regarded as an event in 
the history of the Church. His own great 
aim in life was to be found ever trusting 
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simply in the mercy of Christ; and the 
rock to which he clung in his dying hour 
was the word of the Saviour, “Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast 


out,” 
Lie: Je FA. DE. LE ROE 


IX. 


Dr Aaron Adolf 
Saphir. 


ARON ADOLF SAPHIR was 
A born in Budapest on the 18th 
September 1831. His father, 

Israel Saphir, was a cultured and thought- 
ful man, well read in Hebrew literature 
as well as in other branches of knowledge, 
known to the Jews of those days as 
“worldly.” He made great efforts to en- 
courage intellectual culture among the 
Jews in Hungary, whose one idea of edu- 
cation at that time was a knowledge of 
Hebrew and of the Talmud. Modern 
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science or literature they hardly dared 
to approach. “Death in the pot!” (2 
Kings iv. 40), they were wont to cry, when 
tempted to taste of the tree of modern 
knowledge. But as the “Reform” of 
Moses Mendelssohn and his disciples 
spread more and more widely in Germany, 
the Jews in Hungary also became con- 
scious of its influence, and Israel Saphir 
founded a Jewish educational institution 
in Budapest for children of the higher 
classes. Though favourably inclined to 
the Reform movement, whose real aim was 
the substitution of culture for religion, he 
yet clung with all the fibres of his soul to 
the faith of his fathers. He studied the 
Bible earnestly, and brought up his children 
in the fear of God. Adolf’s mother, whom 
he strongly resembled, also belonged to 
one of the best Jewish families, many of 
whom for generations back had been dis- 
tinguished for their learning. She was a 
woman of attractive character and gentle 
nature. Aaron Adolf inherited the tastes 
and talents of his ancestors on both sides, 
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: ‘i and while still a little blue-eyed boy gave 
_ promise that he would one day be a man 
of exceptional ability. At the age of four 


he began to attend the school which his 
father had founded ; like Rabbi Joshua, of 


whom it is told in the Talmud that his 


mother carried him to the school while yet 
an infant, that his ear might become ac- 
customed to the words of the teacher. 

The way in which little Adolf was 
brought to Christ is one of the most 
wonderful by which God has ever led His 
children. When the boy was scarcely 
eight years old there was a Revival in 
Scotland, and God moved the hearts of 
many there to earnest prayer for the salva- 
tion of Israel. A considerable number of 


- zealous Christians met to discuss the debt 


which they owed to God’s ancient people, 
with the result that deputies were sent to 


- visit Palestine and other countries with 


Jewish populations, in search of a suitable 


field for Jewish Mission work. Dr Keith, 


Dr Black, Mr M‘Cheyne, and Mr Andrew 
Bonar sailed from Dover in April 18309. 
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Though the existence of a large Jewish 
population in Hungary w‘as well known, 


the equally well-known intOlerance of the 


Government made the establishment of a 
Mission there appear an inmpossibility, and 
accordingly the deputies had no intention 
of so much as visiting that. country. But 
God had planned otherwis', and wonder- 
fully did He carry out His purpose. As 
the four ministers were travelling on camels 
from Egypt to Palestine, Dir Black slipped 
from his saddle and fell on‘ ‘the sand. The 
effects of the fall proving ; serious, he re- 
solved to proceed no farther, and accom- 
panied by Dr Keith, started’ on the home- 
ward journey, passing throvigh Austria on 
the way. Finding themselvies at Budapest, 
they naturally made use of tihe opportunity 
to gather information as to ns number and 
the condition of the Jews | | there, but had 
no intention of making any stay. Dr 
Keith, however, became very seriously ill, 
and was unable to proceed on his journey. 
The news of his prolonged! illness reached 
the Archduchess Maria De@rothea, a Prin- 
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cess of the Protestant house of Wurtem- 
berg, and wife of the Archduke Joseph, 
uncle of the Emperor, and Viceroy of 
Hungary. She was a true and earnest 
Christian, who in her great grief over the 
death of her son, had sought and found 
comfort in the Word of God; and who 
now neglected no opportunity of doing 
good and serving the Lord. She visited 
Dr Keith on his sick-bed, provided care 
and comforts for him, and on his recovery 
assured him that if the Scottish Church 
should resolve to plant a Mission in 
Hungary, she would do all in her power 
to help and protect it. Dr Keith returned 
to Scotland firmly persuaded that God’s 
own hand had pointed to Budapest as a 
valuable centre for Jewish Mission work, 
To this conviction he sought to bring the 
Church, and after considerable opposition 
at length succeeded. Dr Duncan, who 
was sent out to start the Mission, with Mr 
Smith and Mr Wingate as assistants, was 
a man of rare gifts. His knowledge of 
Hebrew earned for him in later days, when 
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a Professor in Edinburgh, the title of 
Rabbi Duncan. 
Dr Keith, during his convalescence, had 
made inquiry for a reliable man from 
whom he could get information as to the ee 
circumstances of the Jews in Budapest, and 
was recommended to Israel Saphir. As it 
happened, Saphir was already occupied in 
secret with the question whether Jesus sh 
might not after all be the promised 
Messiah, His brother, M. G. Saphir, a _ a 
well-known humorous writer of his day, 
had recently become a convert to Chris- 
tianity, and Israel, though at first greatly ; oy 
shocked by the news, set himself to inquire - Bs 


oF te" es 
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into the matter, and to discover if possible =~ 
some justification for his brother’s action. oy 

eS) 
Always a lover of books, he now procured wa 


all the works he could hear of which dealt | 
with the credibility of the Christian religion. 
Having retired from business, he devoted 

all his time to the study of languages and — 
modern science. “ My father,” says Adolf, os 
“was a good Hebrew scholar, and had 
intimate knowledge of German, French, 
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and English literature. He also pursued 
with zeal philosophical and theological 
studies, and rendered much service to the 
cause of education in Hungary.” 

Dr Keith was greatly interested in Israel 
Saphir, and Dr Duncan, when he came 
to Budapest, at once sought his acquaint- 
ance. Saphir attended Dr Duncan’s ser- 
vices regularly, accompanied by his little 
twelve-year-old son. His pretext was to 
improve his knowledge of English, but as 
he was already interested in Christianity, 
he must have looked for more than this 
in Duncan’s sermons. He desired more 
light on the question which had troubled 
his people for so many centuries: Is Jesus 
the Messiah come for our Redemption? 
Is He indeed the glorious fulfilment of the 
law? Gradually the light dawned upon 
him. Father and son both came with 
troubled hearts, and both found rest and 
peace. The father convinced himself that 
“He of whom Moses and the prophets 
did speak” was none other than Jesus; 
and the son found what his soul longed 
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for, the presence of Jehovah, God in Christ. 
In one of his lectures Dr Adolf Saphir 
speaks thus of his former life: “Perhaps 
none of you know from experience what 
it is to live without the knowledge of 
the Incarnation; what it is to endeavour 
to realise the incomprehensible, infinite 
God, without the light and comfort of the 
Mediator, and how joyous and self-evidenc- 
ing is the peaceful brightness when Jesus 
is revealed as the Son of God, declaring 
the Father. I was brought up in my 
childhood in the synagogue, and was 
taught that there was one God, infinite, 
incomprehensible Holy Spirit ; high above 
us and omnipresent. Much stress was 
laid on the unity and unicity of God. But 
this bare, vague, and abstract Monotheism 
leaves the mind in darkness, while the 
heart is chilly and desolate. There was 
another and better current which then 
influenced me. It was the national history 
as recorded in the books of Moses, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, and commemo- 
rated in the festivals. There I was 
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met by no abstract idea of unicity, but 
by a loving God, who appeared unto 
Abraham and spoke to him, who led 
Israel through the wilderness and dwelt 
among them; and after, when I thought 
of the friendly, kind, concrete, and human 
way in which the Lord God then appeared 
unto His people and dwelt with them, I 
wondered why He was not now with us, 
known, loved, and followed. One day I 
was looking at some books, and the title 
of one arrested my eye. It was ‘Die 
Menschenwerdung Gottes’—God becoming 
man. The thought went through my mind 
like a flash of lightning; it thrilled my 
soul with the most joyous solemnity. 
‘Oh, I said, ‘this would be the most 
beautiful thing, if God were to become 
man and visit us!’ Not many years after 
I heard about Jesus, and read the Gospels. 
I felt here the same presence, the same 
loving, condescending, redeeming, and 
sanctifying God, that appeared unto the 
fathers. I felt that here was Jehovah; 
that all darkness had disappeared, and 
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that the grand but inconceivable glory — 
here shone upon us in the perfect, peaceful, 
and holy countenance of the man Christ 
Jesus. Peniel! I have seen God face to 
face, and my life is preserved. . . . To 
believe in Jesus, the Son of God, is not an 
abstract dogma or a theosophic specula- 
tion, but a soul-experience, a new heart- 
life. It is the mystery of godliness.” - : 
This discovery was made by young — j( 
Saphir when he was but twelve years old; 
he found the presence of God in Jesus, — 
the Word become flesh. Ay 
“The life of Dr Saphir was one of re-_ 
markable interest, not so much in its 
- variety of incidents, as in its early associa-— 
tions, and in the striking personnel of the 
man. This is seen in his thorough Jewish _ . 
type of mind and intellect, intensified by  __ 
the genius of the Saphir family, in the 
freshness and originality of his ideas and 
expressions, and above all in his spiritual 





power—his deep insight into the meaning 
of Scripture and the relations of its dif- 
ferent parts. The expression ‘mighty in 
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the Scriptures’ truly describes him. In 
his commanding knowledge of the spirit 
and purport of the various books of the 
Bible, few preachers of his own or any 
age approach him. He foreshadows in 
this what great results may be anticipated 
from the promised restoration of Israel.” * 


Fr. STOLLE. 


* From the Preface to the Memoir of Adolf 
Saphir by the Rev. Gavin Carlyle. 





X. 


Alfred Edersheim. 


URING the spiritual spring-time 
enjoyed by the Scottish Mission 
“in Budapest in the early forties of 
ae: past century, many seeds were sown 
_ which afterwards grew into trees, bearing _ 
rich fruits of righteousness. Such a tree — 
was the man of whom we now write, 

_ Alfred Edersheim. 
_ The son of a wealthy pbker in Vienna, 

i hire he was born on the 7th March 
1825, he was the youngest child of the 
family and also the most gifted; and re- 

ceiving from his parents an excellent 

education, he early became distinguished — 
















among his contemporaries. When the Be 
well-known Jewish advocate Crémieux, ; , 
then the leader of the French bar, visited  __ 
Vienna, and was publicly welcomed by — $ i 
his co-religionists there, Alfred Edersheim 
was chosen to represent the younger gene- 
ration, and in their name to deliver an 4 
address in French at the reception in the 
synagogue. Crémieux was so struck with __ 
the ability and eloquence displayed by the 
youth that he proposed to take him to 

Paris, and there to train him to his own 
profession. His parents, however, declined _ 
this offer, and Edersheim entered on the . 
study of philosophy and medicine in the  __ 
University of his native town. Soon after 
this his father met with serious losses, and — at 
thought it best to remove his son to other 
surroundings, as he must now live in a _ 
much more simple way. He was accord- __ 
ingly sent to pursue his studies in Buda- 
pest, being then seventeen years of age. 
Here he was placed under the care of an 
older student named Porgos, who taught 


him English and introduced him to the 
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Scotch missionaries. When Porgos after- 
wards found it necessary to go for some 
months to Padua, in order to pass ex- 
aminations and receive his doctor’s degree, 
he requested Mr Wingate to receive his 
pupil during his absence. Mr Wingate 
said to him: “ How can you, a Jew, give 
your pupil to me? You know I can only 
pray that he may be a true Christian.” 
But he answered, “ Never mind, I know no 
one else who would so conscientiously care 
for him.” 

In closer intercourse with the mission- 
aries a new light dawned for Edersheim. 
Writing of this time long after he said: 
“The purity and holiness of these men 
attracted me; their earnestness and the 
assurance of their faith led me to inquire 
what it was that made them so different 
from the men I had hitherto known, so 
different from myself. Mr Wingate gave 
me a New Testament. I shall never forget 
my first impressions of the Sermon on the 
Mount; nor the surprise and the deep 
emotion which I experienced in the read- 
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ing of this book. Christianity was some- 
thing very different from what 1 had 
believed it to be; this, which I had never 
dreamt of, which opened up to me such 
wondrous possibilities, this was the teach- 
ing of Jesus of Nazareth! I became a 
Christian, and was baptized by the pastor 
of the Reformed Church in Budapest.” 
This happened in April 1843. 

After his baptism it was resolved that 
he should go to Edinburgh to study 
theology under the care of Dr Duncan. 
There, and afterwards in Berlin, where he 
studied under the eminent proselyte, Pro- 
fessor A. Neander, he received a thorough 
theological training. On returning to 
Scotland, he entered the service of the 
newly formed Free Church of Scotland, to 
which all his Christian friends belonged. 

After preaching for a time in the 
neighbourhood of Kelso, where no less 
than four parishes were under his care, 
he was sent to Jassy as missionary to . 
the Jews. He did not remain long there, 
but returned to Scotland and became 
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pastor of a Free Church congregation in 
Aberdeen. There he laboured faithfully 
for some years, and also did much literary 
work. From this time forward he wrote 
many books which are distinguished by 
great learning, by a thorough knowledge 
of Jewish literature, and appreciation of 
the history and circumstances of the Jews, 
as well as by clearness and strength of 
expression. The first of these was, “The 
History of the Jewish Nation from the 
Fall of Jerusalem to the Time of Con- 
stantine the Great.” This comprehensive 
work was very well received, and since his 
death a new edition of it has been issued. 
Then followed “The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah” in two volumes, of 
which four large editions were brought 
out within four years. The spirit in which 
the book is written appears in the closing 
words of the preface: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go! The words of eternal life 
hast Thou! And we have believed and 
know that Thou art the Holy One of 
God !” 
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An affection of the lungs brought on _ 
by the cold climate of Scotland compelled — 
him to leave Aberdeen. He went to — 
- Torquay, where he lived at first in one 
of the best hotels; but finding that it was 
beyond his resources, he sent for the land-— oe 
lord and asked for his bill. The landlord, a : 
-an earnest Christian, told him to eave 
that to him. It had become known in 
the place that he was an able preacher, a 
and a desire had been expressed that he a 
would hold a service in the saloon of the 3 
hotel. Edersheim agreed, people flocked et vi 
to hear him, and in about eighteen months _ efi 
a beautiful church was built, of which beta 
was invited to become the pastor. Forup- 
















wards of ten years he worked in Torquay, _ 
and then his health compelled him to go’ Be 
to a still warmer climate. After spending => 
some time in the Riviera, he returned to ee ‘ 


England, and settled in Bournemouth, | = 
where he built a house for himself and a 


called it “Heniach” (God gives peace). 
Here he continued his literary work; and 
it was at this time that, chiefly under the __ 


‘ 
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influence of George Williams, the Palestine 
explorer, he joined the Church of England. 
He had always had leanings towards a 
National Church and a liturgy, and he even 
submitted to a second ordination which 
was required of him before he could be 
recognised as a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church. This step grieved his former 
friends not a little, but he retained in his 
new position the spirit of evangelical libe- 
rality which enabled him to live in true 
sympathy with all who believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

After some years spent in a country 
parish in Dorsetshire, he removed to Ox- 
ford in order to devote himself to study, 
and there he was appointed “Select 
Preacher” in the University. 

His great learning met with recognition 
also in Germany, and he received the 
degree of Doctor of Theology from the 
University of Giessen. He always con- 
tinued to take a warm interest in Jewish 
Missions. From 1877-83 he edited a paper 
called The Prophetic News and Israel's 
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Watchman, which contained much that 

was good, but also some unprofitable 
ie speculations as to the future and the end 
; of the world. 
eae Having again become seriously ill, he 
<4 sought health at Mentone, but died there 
suddenly on the 16th March 1889. He 
is best characterised in the words which 
he wrote in 1883 at the end of the new 
edition of his “ Life of Jesus” :— 

“Easter Morning, 1883.—Our task is 
ended, and we also worship and look up. 
And we go back from this sight into a 
hostile world, to love, and to live, and: to 
work for the Risen Christ. But as earth’s 
day is growing dim, and, with earth’s gather- 
ing darkness, breaks over it heaven’s storm, 
we ring out—as of old they were wont 
from church-tower to the mariners that 
hugged a rock-bound coast—our Easter 
bells to guide them who are belated over 
the storm-tossed sea, beyond the breakers, 
into the desired haven. Ring out, earth, 
all thy Easter chimes; bring your offer- 
ings, all ye people; worship in faith, for 
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‘this Jesus, which was received up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye beheld Him going into 
heaven. ‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.’” 

Ere. fh Ae DE LEZ ROL 





XI. 


Professor P. S. Cassel. 


N the 21st February 1821, in the 
() Silesian town of Gross-Glogau, 
a son was born to the Jewish 

sculptor Cassel, who received the name of 
Selig (Blessed). Not much is known of 
his early life, beyond the fact that he 
received his education at the Gymnasium 
in Schweidnitz, of whose teachers he was 
wont to speak with gratitude. His school- 
days ended, he entered the University of 
Berlin, where at first he studied only philo- 
sophy and Rabbinical lore. Later, how- 
ever, he turned his attention to history, 
more especially the history and literature 
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Bis, of the Jews. These studies bore fruit in a 
book on “Magyar Antiquities,’ published 
in 1848, which gained him a great reputa- 
tion in Hungary ; and also in an article on 
the History of the Jews in the Ersch- 
Gruber Encyclopedia in 1849. This article 
was written from a distinctively Jewish point 
of view, but even at this time Christian 
influences were making themselves felt 
by him; notably through the lectures of 
Ranke, the Professor of History, by the 
Christian tone of which he was deeply 
impressed. 
His strong dislike to the revolutionary 
tendencies of those days having drawn him 
into political journalism, the conservatism 
of his views attracted the attention of the 
Loyalist party, and procured for him an 
appointment on the staff of the Constitu- 
tional Journal in Berlin. Shortly after- 
wards he removed to Erfurt, where he 
edited the Erfurt Journal on the same 
lines until 1856. Amidst his historical 
studies and his journalistic activity the 
conviction grew ever stronger in his mind 
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that the different paths by which men 
travelled in life, and even their different 
political opinions, depended mainly on 
their different views of religion, and of its 
relation to life. The attacks made upon 
Christianity by the Liberal party led him 
further in this direction, and caused him 
to read the New Testament more carefully, 
in order to arrive at a clear conclusion as 
to the questions thus forced upon his 
attention. The spirit of the Gospel made 
a deep impression on him, and in his news- 
paper articles he placed himself more and 
more decidedly upon the side of Christian- 
ity ; so much so that many thought these 
articles to be the work of a pastor. He 
sought the society of earnest Christians, 
through intercourse with whom, as well as 
by historical study, he became convinced 
that the truth was to be found in Christ. 
Such was the way by which Cassel was 
led into the Christian Church. He was 
baptized on the 28th May 1855; and at 
his baptism, which for the sake of privacy 
took place at a little village church near 
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Erfurt, he adopted the name of Paul 
Stephen—desiring thereby to signify that 
though he had long like Saul been a 
persecutor of Christ, he would now be His 
witness, and was ready, if need be, to suffer 
death for His sake. He called this day 
his second birthday, and celebrated it 
yearly as such among his friends. The 
sincerity of his conversion was never 
questioned even by his Jewish acquaint- 
ances; though they spoke of him mock- 
ingly as “the blessed Cassel.” * His change 
of religion certainly brought him no out- 
‘ ward advantages, indeed as a Jew various 
lucrative situations would .have been more 
easily within his reach. 

For two years after his conversion he 
remained at Erfurt, no longer as newspaper 
editor, but as Librarian and Secretary of 
the University. By his great learning and 
the wide extent of his reading he was ex- 


* The expression “der selige” (the blessed) is 
commonly used in speaking of the dead; as we 
would say the departed—or the late so and so, 
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ceptionally fitted for this post, the income 
of which, however, was a very modest one. 
His literary work at this time was very 
well received, and King Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV. of Prussia was so pleased with the 
talented, well-informed man, who was also 
such a good Conservative, that he bestowed 
on him the honorary title of P,ofessor. 
No wonder that Cassel all his life cherished 
a strong affection for the king who had so 
honoured him. Some years later, after 
passing the necessary examinations, Cassel 
received the degree of Licentiate of Theo- 
logy from the University of Erlangen, 
and afterwards that of Doctor of Theology 
from Vienna. His talented pen brought 
him under the notice of the Prime Minister 
v. Manteuffel, who summoned him to 
Berlin and installed him as editor of a 
journal entitled German Reform, which, 
however, soon came to an end with the 
commencement of the so-called New Era. 
On losing this appointment, Cassel began 
to deliver public lectures more frequently 
than he had previously done; at first in 
H 
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Berlin, then throughout all Germany, and 
even beyond it, in Austria and Holland. 
In these lectures he dealt with many widely 
differing subjects ; all of which his brilliant 
memory and extensive knowledge enabled 
him to treat in the same masterly way. It 
was here indeed that his chief strength lay. 
While his eloquent sermons appealed 
perhaps too exclusively to the feelings of 
his audience, and the greater part of what 
he wrote was of merely temporary interest, 
through his lectures he exercised a wide 
and lasting influence. He liked to arouse 
curiosity by announcing them under 
peculiar titles ; but he always endeavoured, 
no matter what his subject might be, to 
lead his hearers from it to Christ, as the 
centre of all life and all interest. By means 
of these lectures, of which he delivered in 
all considerably over a thousand, he did 
much good, and gave to many, both Jews 
and Christians, the first impulse towards 
serious thought, which brought them in 
the end to the knowledge of the Saviour. 
His lively interest in politics brought 
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him in 1866 into the Prussian Chamber of 
_ Deputies, where he attached himself to the 
Conservative party. Here he agitated for 
_ the increase of the salaries of officials, that 
the means of intellectual culture might be 
within their reach ; and strongly supported 
the Minister of Education, v. Muhler, who 
was disliked in many quarters because of 
his outspoken Christian principles. Cassel’s 
eloquence, however, was of a kind more 
suited for the lecture hall than for 
parliamentary debate, and he gradually 
withdrew himself from political meetings 
and political oratory. 

In 1867 he was approached by the 
London Jewish Missionary Society with the 
view of securing his services for their work in 
Berlin; a post of great importance, but 
surrounded at that time by many diffi- 
culties. He accepted the offer, and as 
pastor of the Christus Kirche (which 
belonged to the Society), found abundant 
opportunity of sowing the good seed. He 
carried on the work with exceptional dili- 
gence and zeal, never sparing himself. He 
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preached, held Bible-classes, commenced a 
Sunday-school, started various societies for 
moral purposes, and opened a Home for 
Jews who, desiring religious instruction, 
could not find shelter elsewhere. Besides 
all this he continued his lectures, to which, 
however, his participation in the antisemitic 
agitation imparted a tinge of bitterness 
which alienated many of his former ad- 
mirers. 

Among the Jews he always found willing 
listeners to his testimony. From all classes 
they came to him seeking instruction. 
Between 1880 and 1886 he baptized 60 
persons; between 1886 and 1890, 133. 
The number increased from year to year; 
during the whole period of his missionary 
labours he brought into the Christian 
Church 262 Jews. Among these were 
many of the educated classes—physicians, 
authors, merchants, and others, From 
1875 to 1891 he published Sumem, a 
weekly religious paper, in which every 
passing question of the day was dealt 
with in his own peculiar manner, and by 
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means of which he gathered round him a 
sort of constituency, who gladly listened 
to his opinions. Among his many writ- 
ings on theological, philosophical, historical, 
and literary subjects, one deserves special 
mention—a book entitled “On the Way 
to Damascus,” written in defence of Chris- 
tianity. Several treatises dealing with 
traditions and symbols are also valuable. 
He gave evidence of poetic gifts, and wrote 
one or two plays. Several small books 
were dedicated to the Jewish Mission. 
“Emancipation and Missions,” and a 
“History of the Jewish People since the 
Overthrow of Jerusalem,” both appeared in 
1860. The latter was reprinted in 1880 
under the title “Israel in the History of 
the World,” and in this edition he advo- 
cated as he had not previously done the 
demand of the Jews for equal rights of 
citizenship. In 1886 he addressed a 
message to English friends, “What I 
think about Missions to the Jews,” in 
which he explained his latest ideas on 
the subject. Visiting among Jews, he 
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declared, in their present altered circum- 
stances, to be of little or no use: it 
could only do good in the case of solitary 
individuals, and the well-to-do classes could 
never be reached in this way. Public 
lectures were much more to be depended 
on; and these must not obtrude their 
missionary character, but must be of a 
kind to interest Jews and Christians alike. 
The love of Christ must shine in them, 
and their background must always be the 
Holy Scriptures. Missionaries must make 
themselves acquainted with the language, 
culture, history, and customs of the Jews; 
and to this end they must study the 
history of the world, and have a thorough 
knowledge of the Old Testament and of 
Jewish literature. Culture and learning 
would always have their influence among 
Jews, and through these one would often 
find a way of approach to them. The 
Gospel must be preached to them in 
Christian Churches, for an evangelical 
sermon will be listened to with much 
greater respect than a mere missionary 
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address. Of the utmost importance is a 
regular exposition of the Old Testament, 
such as he had himself been in the habit 
of giving in the Christus Kirche. Tracts 
must be written on subjects connected 
with all departments of life, in order to 
bring the Jew by various paths to face 
the one great question. Above all, the 
Jews must be made to feel through every 
missionary effort, that its mainspring is 
love. 

This last is certainly the most important 
point of all. One may not approve of all 
Cassel’s missionary projects, some of them 
only possible to a man of his own peculiar 
talents ; and to his theories one may reply 
by pointing out how often the simple 
preaching of Christ has been effectual in 
winning the hearts of Jews; yet it remains 
true that without love Christian testimony 
will make very little way among them, 
and Cassel must have the credit of plainly 
pointing this out both by word and 
example. 

In 1891, at the age of seventy, he retired 
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from active life. His first wife, whose in- 
fluence on him was all for good, he lost in 
1871; the second he married in 1888. Both 
unions remained childless. Even after re- 
signing his charge, he continued to work in 
other ways. He desired greatly to leave 
an earthly memorial to his beloved apostle 
Paul, and dictated to his wife, amid many 
hindrances on account of illness, “Three 
Dramatic Pictures—Paul in Damascus, 
Cyprus, and Rome.” 

On the 20th December 1892 he fell 
asleep in Jesus. His last words were, 
“Where is the Kingdom?” The funeral 
sermon was preached in the Christus Kirche 
by Pastor Weser to a large congregation 
from John i. 12, His remains lie in the 
Jerusalem Churchyard. A son of Israel 
in all his thoughts and feelings, he under- 
stood as few others did how to touch the 
hearts of Jews; and by his testimony he 
convinced many, both educated and 

uneducated, that “in Christ are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom.” 

Lic, J. F: A. DE: LE: Rot. 


XII. 


Joseph Rabinowitz. 


in Resina, Bessarabia, in the year 

1837. He was brought up in 
Kischenew, received’ his education there, 
and became first a teacher, afterwards a 
barrister. As he was not only an able 
lawyer, but a pious Jew, and a benefactor 
of his people, having founded schools and 
other institutions, he earned for himself 
the esteem and confidence of his fellow- 
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Israelites. 

During the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia in 1882, he turned longing eyes on 
Palestine, and thought that his people 
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might return to the home of their fathers. 
With this in view, and in order to make 
himself acquainted with the present con- 
dition of things in the Holy Land, he 
undertook a journey thither. Among the 
books he took with him was a New Testa- 
ment, recommended to him as containing 
a reliable description of the historical 
places in that country. 

Arrived in Palestine, he began to read 
the New Testament. One day he ascended 
the Mount of Olives, seated himself on its 
summit, and looking down on Jerusalem, 
asked himself: “Why has the city of David 
been so desolate for so many centuries? 
Why are my people scattered abroad over 
all the earth? Why these oft-repeated 
persecutions?” Thinking over these ques- 
tions, he looked towards Golgotha, the 
place where Jesus was crucified. As he 
gazed on the spot, he thought first of the 
words in the 53rd of Isaiah, then of the 
sufferings of Jesus as they are described in 
the Gospels, and in that moment it became 
clear to him that Jesus was indeed the 
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promised Messiah, who suffered and died 
for his people. As he said afterwards: 
“ Now I saw the answers to my questions, 
We had rejected the Messiah, therefore 
were we scattered, therefore were we perse- 
cuted, and could find no rest.” He recog- 
nised Jesus as his Redeemer and King, 
Then opening the New Testament, which 
had been a true guide-book to him, he read 
in the r5th of John the words of Jesus, “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches . . 
without Me ye can do nothing.” 

After reading this chapter, Rabinowitz 
said to himself: “Now I see clearly that 
our Jewish millionaires cannot help us; 
that our learned men and politicians can 
do nothing for us; that our colonies in 
Palestine are useless. Our only hope is in 
our Brother Jesus, whom we have crucified, 
but whom God has raised up and set at 
His right hand on high.” 

Rabinowitz returned from Jerusalem 
with this report: “The key of the Holy 
Land is in the hands of our Brother Jesus. 
If His words take root in our hearts they 
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will bring forth the fruits of righteousness 
and peace.” 

In spite of the abuse and insults of his 
former friends, redoubled after his baptism, 
he continued to preach with joy and power 
the crucified and risen Messiah. 

Gradually the enmity with which he was 
at first opposed was overcome. Many of 
his relations as well as other Jews began to 
listen to his words and to study the New 
Testament, and before long they recognised 
in Jesus the promised Messiah. 

Friends of Israel, especially in Scotland, 
became interested in Rabinowitz and his 
work; and built for him a large hall where 
he conducted public worship, and preached 
in the Hebrew tongue to a numerous con- 
gregation. 

Rabinowitz was an earnest and elo- 
quent preacher, who knew how to chain the 
attention of his audience and loved to pre- 
sent the truth to them in parables, such as 
the following :— 

“A couple of foolish people travelling in 
a four-wheeled waggon lost a wheel. Notic- 
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ing that the waggon moved heavily, they 
examined it, and finding that a wheel was 
missing, one of the foolish people sprang 
out, and ran forwards along the road, say- 
ing to every one he met, ‘We have lost a 
wheel, have you found one?’ At last a 
wise man said to him, ‘ You are looking in 
the wrong direction, you should seek your 
wheel behind the waggon, not in front of 
it. This is the mistake which the Jews 
have been making for all these centuries. 
They have been looking forwards instead 
of backwards. It may be said that the 
four wheels of Hebrew history are 
Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus. And 
as the Jews have been looking into the 
future when they should have been looking 
into the past, they have not found their 
fourth wheel. But God be thanked that 
the sons of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 
31; Heb. viii. 8) have found Jesus, that 
most important wheel of all. Abraham, 
Moses, and David are after all only types 
and forerunners of Jesus. Thank God, we 
have found our Brother Jesus, our all in 
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all, who is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and re- 
demption (1 Cor. i. 30); in whom alone we 
have found light and life, liberty and love, 
both for the great present and for the still 
greater hereafter. And now we look with 
longing eyes and joyful hearts towards the 
brightness of His appearing.” 

Many Jews in Kischenew were brought 
to Christ through the words and the ex- 
ample of Rabinowitz, but his energy and 
his influence were by no means confined 
to that city. By means of his published 
sermons and other writings which were 
scattered far and wide throughout Russia, 
not a few were guided to the New Testa- 
ment and to Jesus. 

Such was the beginning of the Hebrew 
Christian movement in Russia. Its origi- 
nator fell asleep in Jesus after a short 
illness, in 1899; his physical strength ex- 
hausted by his unwearied energy, and his 
many labours. 

A. FRANK. 
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“ Ferusalem the Holy.” 


A Brief History of Ancient Jerusalem, with an Account of 
the Modern City and its Conditions, Political, Religious, 
and Social. 


By EDWIN SHERMAN WALLACE, 
Late United States Consul for Palestine. 


‘* A well-written and useful work.” —Scotswman. 

The unequalled opportunities of consular residence are not often put to so 
excellent a use. Sir Harry Johnston, in his magnificent ‘ British Central Africa,’ has 
shown what can be done by a Consul or Commissioner whose heart is in his work ; 
and we very highly praise ‘Jerusalem the Holy’ when we say that in most respects it 
ranks fitly with that masterly book.”—Daily Free Press. 

*“Many will be thankful that it occurred to Mr. Wallace to beguile the tedium 
of a five years’ residence in Jerusalem by writing this interesting and valuable book. 
The chief value of the book will be found in its descriptions of the city as it now exists. 
Tourists will find in this book all the information they can require, and Bible students 
will find it in every way useful and suggestive.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“To the student this history is direct, reliable, and clear; to the lighter reader, 
whose interest would scarcely carry him through the long treatises which have hitherto 
appeared, it is graphic, instructing, and entertaining; and it is also thoroughly up 
to date.” —Dundee Courier. 

_ ‘There is no lack of books dealing with Jerusalem, but none of them has been 
written with greater fulness of knowledge than Mr. Edwin S. Wallace’s ‘ Jerusalem the 
Holy.’”—Sunday School Chronicle. 

“The author has evidently had in view all the requirements of readers who think of 
visiting the city, but his pages are equally worth reading by those who have no hope or 
intention of doing so. The historical and typographical matter is usefully supplemented 
by some chapters on climate and health, and on the various classes in the present mixed 
population of the city.” —North British Daily Mail. 

““He writes well, and will be found specially interesting by those who are as 
well acquainted as he is with the literature of the Bible, his knowledge of which he 
uses very effectively in frequent comparisons between the Palestine of the time of the 
prophets and the evangelists and the Palestine of the present day.”—Janchester 
Guardian. 

“‘He has not only laid all the chief authoritative books on the subject under con- 
tribution, but has also detailed the results of his own intelligent investigations. The 
book is full of most interesting matter, and has numerous fine illustrations.” —Dundee 
Advertiser. 

‘‘Mr. Wallace has lived for five years in Jerusalem as United States Consul. 
He is mildly interested in its history, and offers a brief and impartial account of that. 
He is deeply interested in its present state, and that he describes minutely and master- 
fully. Without fear he has entered the secret places of all the ecclesiastical sects, and 
laid bare the poverty of their pretensions, while appreciative of any spiritual reality 
there. He has followed Bliss in his explanations ear Dickie in his measurements. And 
since every step of his narrative is accompanied by a photographic illustration, we have 
ourselves the means of testing as well as understanding his descriptions. Mr. Wallace’s 
book records an advance in the scientific study of Jerusalem. He is shrewd and pains- 
taking, and misses little, while he sets down nothing in offence. And though he glances 
into the future, it is not a mixture of earth and cloud that he sees, it is a development 
along lines that are now well marked and sufficiently reliable.” —Zxository Times. 
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““ Modern Palestine ;’ 


The Need of a Wes Crusade. 
By the Rev. JOHN LAMOND, B.D., Edinburgh, 


‘« This is a pleasant, practical, common-sense book, the tone of which con- 
trasts, one might say, with its sub-title, ‘The Need of a New Crusade.’ ”»— 
Spectator. 


‘« A pithy and pleasantly written description of his recent travels in the Holy 
Land. Mr. Lamond often turns from graphic and attractive pen-and-ink 
pictures of places and people to point out the abject misery which prevails in a 
land of sacred and imperishable associations.” — Speaker. 

“This is a delightful book of travel about the most interesting country in 
the world.” —K7zlmarnock Herald. 

‘This book needs no resolve to read it. There is a fine aroma of the 
fascinating book of travel about it. Its interest is in the travelling flavours 
it so successfully preserves.” —Zxfository Times. 

‘«The narrative is made so enchantingly interesting that the reader must 

erforce continue his perusal. The book would form a suitable addition to a 
Binday school, Y.M.C.A., or home library.”— Stirling Observer. 

‘“«Mr. Lamond has his own story to tell, and, as might be expected, he does 
it well. He has the pen of an eloquent descriptive writer, and he has conse- 
quently produced a book which is from beginning to end captivating, 
instructive, and calculated to lead to much and serious thought. . . . The 
volume contains sixteen well-executed engravings, and the binding and get-up 
of the volume is all that could be desired.” —Christian News, 

‘‘ All who are interested in ‘those holy fields,’ especially Sunday school 
teachers and leaders of Bible classes, will find material for thought and 
reflection in this book. . . . We like the genial spirit and cultured intelligence 
of this small volume, and commend it as a suitable introduction to larger 
works on Palestine." —MJethodist Times. 

“«Mr. Lamond has the very rare gift of being able to write a straightforward 
entrancing narrative—a thing so difficult to do, a thing so seldom done, that 
it is nothing less than genius to be able to do it. Mr, Lamond’s style runs on 
without strain or effort, but you feel when you have finished the book that you 
will not soon forget the instruction, or the pleasure of the hours you have spent 
upon it.’’"—Rev., ALEXANDER Wnytre, D.D., Edinburgh. 

‘Tt is written in splendid style and with graphic descriptive power. The 
conclusion at which it arrives is one to which I say ‘Amen.’ ’”’—Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, D.D., Edinburgh. 
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2623 Witnesses from Israel; life-stories of 

Al Jewish converts to Christianity, edited © 

F713 Arnold Frank. Translated from the Germa: 
by Mrs. A. Flemming. With recommendator. 
note by Rev. Professor Nicol. Edinburgh 
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